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the audience had listened, it seemed unnecessary to 
present any other. He would therefore content him- 
self with a few facts. Thereupon he recounted briefly 
the testimony of certain college graduates as to the 
value of the course in art given at Harvard by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, and then by describing the 
attitude of college and university students in Cleveland 
toward a course in art appreciation just established by 
Mr. Frederick Allen Whiting of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, he was able to show what the college under- 
graduates think of such a course. If the young people 
themselves did not believe in it there would not have 
been over six hundred applications for tickets. While 
courses in art cannot guarantee the production by the 
students of new masterpieces, they can so inform 
students that they will more keenly appreciate fine art, 
and themselves produce art that is at least not too bad. 
As Dr. Eoss of Harvard says "We can teach order and 
hope for beauty." 

The Value of Art in a College Course: Samubx P. Capen, Bureau of 

Education. 

I can sympathize with the disappointment of your 
association at the discrepancy between what the pro- 
gram promises you at this moment and what you are 
about to get. I wish heartily that Commissioner Claxton 
might have been vnth you, for your sake and for his 
sake, if not for mine. 

The Commissioner of Education has a peculiar 
privilege and a peculiar responsibility. Whereas nearly 
all the rest of us, teachers and investigators alike, are 
forced to burrow within the limits of one of the various 
circumscribed specialties into which the field of educa- 
tion is divided, it is his task to view the educational 
enterprise as a whole. He can not forget, as we may 
be excused for forgetting, that the educative process 
is a single thing, one and indivisible, having as its 
object the complete unfolding of the individual's powers 
and their adjustment to the conditions of life in modern 
communities. He must bear constantly in mind the fact 
that the process fails of its purpose unless it takes 
account of the fundamental impulses and motives of 
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human nature; unless it gives these impulses and 
motives an outlet, and a wholesome direction. He must 
exert his influence to see that the national scheme of 
training is not a mere patch-work quilt of subjects and 
specialties pieced together by compromise and cut off 
to fit the years of a school curriculum. 

The present Commissioner has labored unremitting- 
ly and with increasing success to spread this broader 
view of education among the makers of curricula. Be- 
cause he has recognized so clearly the vitalizing func- 
tion of art in all the stages of the educational process 
and because a message so individual as his, can not be 
delivered at second hand, I address myself with con- 
siderable humility to the topic assigned him. 

Art, in the wider sense, has been included in almost 
every type of education of which we have record. It 
was implicit in much of the training devised by 
primitive tribes. It bulked large in Greek education. 
It even appeared more or less disguised in the scholas- 
tic system. And of course it was basic, although not 
always recognized, in the combination of higher studies 
out of which the American college curricula have de- 
veloped. A rational, ordered, and fruitful life such as 
nearly every system of education has consciously or 
unconsciously aimed to promote is practically impossible 
without art, because art is an aspect of human life it- 
self, the outcropping of instinct, primordial and ir- 
repressible. There is therefore no question of the 
value in a college course or in a school course of art in 
the comprehensive sense, including poetry and music as 
well as the plastic arts. Its value is conceded without 
argument. 

But I take it that your Association is concerned 
rather with the matter of emphasis, and especially with 
emphasis on training in the plastic arts. Probably 
you believe that the plastic arts have never been suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the various liberal curricula 
purveyed by American colleges. I speak to this point 
with a good deal of hesitation, because the plastic 
arts did not appear at all in my college course and 
because I have had scant opportunity since to make 
good the deficiency. 
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The discussion of the abstract values of one subject 
or another has been a very popular exercise among 
speakers and writers on education for a good many 
years. If you have followed their arguments you aire 
aware that a thoroughly plausible case can be made out 
for almost any subject. The perusal of much of this 
literature induces a state of skepticism, at which I fear 
I have arrived. At any rate, my present position is 
this: The value of any subject in the college cur- 
riculum depends on two things: first, the aim of the 
curriculum, and second, the way in which the subject is 
presented. Let me illustrate these points negatively. 
Forging is not particularly valuable to a student of law, 
nor Greek to a student of engineering. A, book course 
in physics without laboratory practice or a correspon- 
dence course in swimming are not particularly valuable 
to anybody. 

What is the aim of a college course? And by college 
I presume that we mean now a college of arts and 
sciences. Many have defined it to their own satisfaction, 
but when two definers come together "east is east and 
west is west, and never the twain shall meet." Per- 
haps there is nothing in the realm of education on which 
it is harder to get an agreement — except that elusive 
term "culture," which often comes to the same thing 
in the end. Furthermore, the aim of the college course 
has been constantly changing for a number of years. 
Apparently it is on the eve of a still more radical 
revision. But since no one knows of a surety just what 
the college course of the future is going to be, I may 
properly confine myself for the moment to an attempt 
to indicate its present aim. Tb my mind President 
Butler's general definition of education expresses quite 
aptly the purpose of the liberal college course. It is 
his view that education is "the gradual adjustment of 
the individual to the spiritual possessions of the race." 

If you will accept this very pregnant phrase as 
stating the aim of the liberal college, then it is quite 
plain that the plastic arts, as well as the arts which 
have long been included in it, should have a prominent 
place in the college course. "Where are the spiritual 
possessions of the race crystallized and preserved? 
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Certainly not in conquests or weapons of offense; not 
in laws or constitutions, which from age to age prove 
faulty and are discarded. In the records of these 
things perhaps, and of other milestones of human prog- 
ress. But there are three great repositories of the 
spiritual possessions of the race. They are art, science, 
and religion. These have formed the material out of 
which nearly every worthy scheme of liberal education 
has been fashioned. Often one or another has been 
misnamed, suppressed, or over-emphasized. The best 
educational systems have been those in which the balance 
has been most truly kept among all three. 

The dead hand of Puritanism, with its horror of 
images and adornments, still rests on Am.erioan higher 
education. Its grip is fast slipping and perhaps is only 
perceptible now when we are in a philosophic mood. 
But there linger certain traditional prejudices and 
inhibitions which account for the general failure to give 
adequate recognition in college curricula to the plastic 
arts. What is adequate recognition? You may attribute 
it to the ignorance I have already confessed and which 
I deplore, but it is my opinion that the plastic arts may 
not properly claim as large a place in any plan of 
liberal training as literature. A greater proportion of 
the spiritual possessions of the race and a wider range 
of human experience are recorded in letters than on 
canvas, in marble, or in stone. Nevertheless, I would 
consider a course of liberal training one-sided and in- 
complete which left the student ignorant of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, of Michael Angelo and Raphael, of 
Eembrandt, Vandyck and Reynolds, of Rodin and 
Sargent; which did not introduce him to the wonders 
of Greek and Gothic architecture; which did not en- 
lighten him as to thg principles of elassicalism, realism 
and impressionism. No man has entered into the 
spiritual possessions of the race who is unfamiliar with 
these landmarks of civilization, and with others which 
I need not enumerate, that are preserved in the plastic 
arts. 

Probably this statement would be regarded as trite, 
even axiomatic, by nearly all the defenders of the 
liberal college. The theory of the liberal college com- 
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prebends so much at least, however far practice may 
in given instances lag behind theory. But I would go 
further. The aim of the college curriculum as it has 
been defined implies more than a polite familiarity with 
standard works of art, gained through a study of 
standard works on art. Art is the expression of fimda- 
mental instincts and emotions. It is active, not passive. 
It is a mode of living. The task of educational insti- 
tutions is to teach youth to live on this plane and in 
this manner. 

This leads me to the second test I would apply to 
determine the value of any subject in the college 
curriculum, namely the way in which the subject is 
presented. Are not the plastic arts generally offered to 
college students purely as material for quiet absorption, 
with a view to the development of their capacities for 
appreciation? Now, if there is anything that modern 
educational psychology has proved beyond a perad- 
venture, it is that the power of apprecdation is 
intimately associated with creative effort. You per- 
ceive the subtleties and excellence of good literature 
after you have tried your own hand at written ex- 
pression. You divine the beauty and purpose of form 
and color after you have made your crude essays at 
plastic representation. Appreciation, although perhaps 
not precisely a by-product, comes second, not first, in 
the order of artistic instruction. A certain rudimentary 
power of appreciation may be inculcated without creative 
practice, but in the process there is strength, labor and 
sorrow. 

In my observation this principle has not been 
sufficiently recognized by those who have had charge 
of college courses in art. I realize that professors of 
art have not been wholly masters of their own destiny. 
They have had to fight for the inclusion of their 
specialties in the curriculum on any terms. They have 
had to defend it primarily on cultural rather than on 
pedagogical grounds.. But I submit that the value of 
art in the college course will depend very largely on the 
success of teachers of art in combining instruction in 
theory and appreciation with practice in representation. 
This is a difficult problem and one for which I have 
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no ready-made solution; but I offer it to your associa- 
tion to solve, as my contribution to this discussion. 

And before I close may I record my opinion that 
the solution of the problem is now at once more 
difficult and more important than ever. Every college 
teacher and officer knows that the college of liberal 
arts is facing the ordeal of fire, like so many other 
delightful and accustomed things in the life we lived 
before the war. It is not merely because the choicest 
and fittest of our young men have already entered the 
service and because others are going day by day. Once 
before in the history of the United States colleges were 
decimated and recovered. But it cannot have escaped 
your attention that the colleges of arts and sciences 
almost alone among higher institutions have been unable 
to make any contribution of direct and immediate 
military value — except the intelligence, the exalted spirit 
and the general adaptability of their students. 

Contrast the position of the liberal college, how- 
ever, with that of the schools of engineering, of 
medicine, of agriculture and of dentistry. These are 
recognized by the military authorities as the second 
line of defense. The "War Department has declared 
that they must be kept in full operation in order that 
the supply of technically trained men, so urgently 
needed in every activity of the war may not run low. It 
has granted their students the privilege of enlisting in 
the reserve and continuing their studies in order to 
preserve the supply of technical skill. And this is not 
the only influence tending to give especial prominence 
and prestige to higher technical training more or less at 
the expense of liberal education. The total world 
pressure of the moment is in the same direction. There 
is a growing readiness to sacrifice every agency that 
does not have a definite and tangible productive pur- 
pose, a diminishing sympathy for the deferred and 
indirect productiveness of the liberal college. Nor may 
we anticipate that this pressure will cease immediately 
with the conclusion of the war. The task of material 
reconstruction will be too great and too insistent. 
Whether we sympathize with this tendency or not the 
probable effects of it on the American college must be 
faced. 
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Evidence is already at hand that the college will 
be profoundly changed. I recognize the danger of 
prophecy, but I believe it is safe to predict in very 
general terms what some of these changes will be. 
Let me indicate three. 1. College courses will tend to 
become further vocationalized. 2. They will be more 
intensive and laborious. 3. The age of entrance will be 
lower and the course shorter, at least in elapsed time. 
In other words the period devoted to general education 
in America will more nearly coincide with that devoted 
to this purpose in European countries. If my forecast 
should prove to be correct, I am inclined to think that 
two of these changes at any rate may be wholly 
beneficial to A,merican higher education. 

But there is also a menace in the situation not only 
to the integrity of the college, but through the college 
indirectly to American life. No one longer doubts that 
this war is more than a struggle of nations. It is a 
conflict of philosophies and of moral ideals, philosophies 
and ideals perpetuated and ingrained by educational 
institutions. On the one side are the nations which 
have carried technical specialization to the ultimate 
extreme, which through education have mechanized and 
stratified society and subverted its normal, wholesome 
impulses. On the other are the nations which have 
placed individual freedom above mechanical efficiency, 
whose educational systems have emphasized spiritual 
values, often at the expense of productive skill. It 
would be hard to overestimate the part that the colleges 
of England and the United States have played in 
molding the spirit and the purposes of these nations. 
The colleges have been both the interpreters and the 
preceptors of the national mind. Is there any doubt 
that the elimination of these guiding forces would be an 
irreparable calamity? Now I do not think it will come 
to that, but on the other hand I believe that those who 
appreciate the contribution of the liberal college must 
bestir themselves now more than ever in its defense. 

In the presentation of the essential character of 
the American college I am persuaded that your Associa- 
tion and the interest for which it stands have a large 
responsibility. Your subject is of fundamental spiritual 
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and humanizing significance. It is your special — and 
difficult — task to see that it is made to function vitally 
in the college curriculum whatever the changes wrought 
in the curriculum by war and reconstruction may be. 

1 p. M. 
Luncheon at the Museum Restaurant. 

2:30 P. M. 

Members of the Association visited the Collections of Mr. Henry 
C. Frlck, Fifth Avenue and 70th Street, at 2:30 P. M., and those of 
Mr. George Blumenthal, 50 East 70th Street, at 4 o'clock. 

7 P. M. 

Dinner at Hotel McAlpln followed by "Round Table" discussions: 
Standardization of Art Courses: Auce V. V. Brown, WeUeslep. 

In considering ways by which the College Art 
Association may contribute to the development of art 
in America, preliminary attention must be given to the 
actual situation. The case of practical art for the 
immediate purpose of this paper may be dismissed in a 
paragraph. 

In practical art, there has been of late such an 
advance in proper methods of presentation that the 
situation is quite satisfactory in comparison at least 
with what it was even ten years ago. At that time it 
was the exception rather than the rule that a student 
coming to college from a preparatory school, either 
public or private, had been taught to see or represent 
so as to show any degree of truthful observation or 
proper skill. The case is now reversed and we find a 
great number of entering students taught by unknown 
teachers but bearing marks of excellent training. 

The ease, however, is quite different in the history 
of art. In our own college of some sixteen hundred 
students it becomes my duty each year to look over 
credentials of many students who come from preparatory 
institutions asking for credit in history of art for work 
done elsewhere. These students seldom show real 
knowledge of the subject they offer; and the statements 
in the catalogues of their respective colleges and schools 
is insufficient to give any idea of the text-books or 
authorities recommended or of methods used. 

Further, when we consider the case of college 
graduates, I believe that those who have positions to 
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